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is you and I who are called Upon to defend it. If it could .de- 
fend itself or indeed if it had any self to defend, the state might 
be absolute for all I know. If angels think, they may very well 
think as Aquinas will have it that they do. What really we 
want to know is how we " unf eathered bipeds with gregarious 
habits," as Plato has excellently called us, may best arrange 
our lives so as to get more out of them than we do or than our 
fathers did. The established arrangements have been named, 
by some Adam who was present at creation, state and church 
and the rest; but he had not a good eye, and he took animals for 
angels and gatherings for disembodied intelligences. Even 
our modern scientists leave one unconvinced. I cannot reduce 
the state to pounds, shillings and pence. I can only see men, 
women and children. This sense for reality, as it appears to 
me, I find in Rousseau. This and not any theory of limited 
individualism or moderate collectivism makes him valuable in 
an age in which institutions have become so vast that man him- 
self loses his humanity. What we need, and what I think Df . 
Vaughan sees that we need, is not chiefly security for the state 
or freedom for the citizen, not collectivism or individualism, 
but political humanism : and the father of that is Jean Jacques, 
who himself owed it to the greatest of our ancestors, Plato. 

C. Delisle Burns. 
London, England. 

The Inequality op Human Races. By Arthur de Gobineau. 
Translated by Adrian Collins, M.A., with an introduction by 
Dr. Oscar Levy. London: Heinemann, 1915. Pp. ix, 220. 

The translation of Count de Gobineau's famous work, espe- 
cially in such a competent and charming version as this, is a not 
inopportune event. For in its decisive simplicity and vigour, 
it stands for one answer to the question which no one can avoid 
asking just at present, — What is the meaning of this breakdown 
in civilization? Gobineau's answer is that it has no meaning 
at all, none at least if by 'meaning' we imply any kind of value. 
There is meaning enough in it as a natural fact, as one incident in 
that conflict of races which is the whole history of civilization. 
But no moral or political or religious principle is at stake, here 
or anywhere. There is one inexorable law governing this con- 
flict and governing every movement in human history — that 
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the best race must triumph, and that the best race is the race 
of purest blood. Neither speech nor art, morals nor religion, 
climate nor economic condition can affect, except superficially, 
the destiny of peoples. If we are of pure blood, the world is 
ours. If we are not, then presumably it were well that we should 
know it, and withdraw from the stage where we can no longer 
bear our part with honour. 

At this late day in the chequered story of the world, we may 
wonder what purity of blood means. But Gobineau's answer 
is clear enough. So far as human research can carry us, we 
cannot go behind an ultimate division of mankind into three 
races, — the black, the yellow, and the white. This is the order 
of their capacity, actual and potential. Each is capable of 
development up to a certain point, none beyond the point which 
an implacable nature has^ fixed for the type. Hence all dreams 
of human perfectibility, and of the ultimate equality of races are 
mere chimeras. From the white race, and from it alone, springs 
"everything great and noble and fruitful in the works of man on 
this Earth, in science, art, and civilization." But even within 
the white race, there are striking, though fluctuating inequalities. 
Somehow in the course of early human civilization, one people 
emerges from its neighbors as the repository of the creative 
impulse of the race. In virtue of that impulse, it must seek to 
expand itself, either in war or by the arts of peace and to bring 
other peoples within its influence. The price of success in this 
is a mixture of its blood with that of the inferior race; and the 
older and more widespread its civilization becomes the more 
complete the "degeneration." That civilization is doomed. 
Somewhere in the world, the accident of breeding has thrown 
up a more virile stock: and its destiny is to attack and defeat 
the degenerate. It is bound to prevail, until its purity of blood 
is corrupted, when it in turn must give way to another. "I 
can say positively" writes Gobineau, "that a people will never 
die if it remains eternally composed of the same elements. 
. . . A State may be overthorwn, but not a civilization or 
a social organism." 

Now, a thesis of this kind, provided it contains something of 
truth, is always capable of proof. For. whatever other factors 
one may suggest as contributing to the rise and fall of civilizations, 
they can be said to be the outcome of the purity or degeneration 
of the blood. And if the author of a theory is resolute enough 
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in taking this point of view, and in regarding each one of the 
complex conditions of the health of a civilization as simply 
another form of what he takes to be the fundamental condition, 
the success of his proof is only a question of his ingenuity in 
covering up the tracks of a logical fallacy. A sine qud non is 
seldom the sole determining factor: but where the field -of choice 
ranges from China to Peru — both countries are much in Gobin- 
eau's mind — and from Adam to the nineteenth century A.D., 
the acute mind can be sure of ample material on which to appear 
to apply the method of difference. Gobineau is acute, though 
inaccurate in the second of these respects, and for the most 
part, gloriously indifferent to the first. His work is brilliant, 
learned, and often bewilderingly inconsequent. If anyone 
doubts the justice of this last opinion, let him study say pp. 
174-5, and ask himself what is proved, and what is shelved. 

This is not to say that Gobineau's work is not valuable or 
that his point of view matters little. It only means — perhaps it 
is our spiritual pride — that by the wickedest kind of paradox 
we have progressed far enough beyond Gobineau to see that his 
doctrine of the illusoriness of progress does not settle all our 
doubts. Of course, what, he was chiefly concerned to prove, — 
the reality of innate differences in individuals and in peoples, — 
has largely passed into the common stock of our political ideals 
and perhaps his relentless pessimism was good for the Europe 
of the '50's and '60's. But the world of the early twentieth 
century cannot hope to see things quite so simply, or to find in 
this plain tale of its inevitable destiny, a direct cut through its 
sad and acknowledged "confusion of moral values." 

H. J. W. Hbthekington. 
University College, Cardiff. 

History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West. By 
R. W. Carlyle, K.C.S.I., CLE. and A. J. Carlyle, M.A., 
D.Litt. Vol. Ill, Political Theory from the Tenth Century to 
the Thirteenth. By A. J. Carlyle. Pp. xvii, 201. London 
and Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 1915. 

This volume marks the. third stage in the progress of the large 
task which the authors have undertaken — to write the history 
of the political theory of mediaeval Western Europe. Like the 
first two volumes, it is the work of Dr. A. J. Carlyle; and like 



